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NOTES ON THE QUARTERLY INDEX 


First Quarter, January-March, 1972 


In an effort to simplify use, the Quarterly Index for the first quarter 
of 1972 is being printed under separate cover, rather than as a part of this 
issue. The separate index is being distributed simultaneously with the issue. 

The index to documents published during the second quarter 
(April—June) including the documents in this issue, will begin with Issue 
No. 15, dated April 10, 1972, and will cumulate throughout the quarter. 
Weekly cumulative indexes will continue to be printed as part of each 


issue, until the end of the quarter. 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF 
Presidential Documents 


Published every Monday by the Office of the Federal Register, 
National Archives and Records Service, General Services Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 20408, the Weekly Compilation of Presi- 
dential Documents contains statements, messages and other Presi- 
dential materials released by the White House during the preceding 
week. 





The Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents is published 
pursuant to the authority contained in the Federal Register Act 
(49 Stat. 500, as amended; 44 U.S.C. Ch. 15), under regulations 
prescribed by the Administrative Committee of the Federal Reg- 
ister, approved by the President (30 F.R. 9573; 1 CFR Part 32). 

Distribution is made only by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents will be furnished 
by mail to subscribers for $9.00 per year, payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. The charge for a single copy is 25 cents. 

There are no restrictions on the republication of material 
appearing in the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 
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WELFARE REFORM 


The President’s Message to the Congress. March 27, 1972 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The American welfare system is a national disgrace. 

Thirty-one months ago, I first proposed to the Congress my plan for 
total reform of that system. 

Since that time, the welfare situation has continued to worsen, and 
sweeping changes have become even more imperative. 

There can be absolutely no excuse for delaying those changes any 
further. The present system must be reformed. 

Its shocking inequities continue to drain incentive from the many 
poor who work but who see some families making as much or more on 
welfare. 

Its widely varying, discriminatory benefits continue to force needy 
families, millions of children, and the needy aged, blind and disabled into 
a web of inefficient rules and economic contradictions. 

Its vast costs have continued to escalate, undermining State and 
local governments and threatening to erode taxpayer support for a wel- 
fare system of any kind. 

The present system continues to contribute to the breakup of poor 
families, rather than reenforcing the role of the family in our national 
life. The welfare life-style continues to dehumanize those who are caught 
in it, and threatens now to create yet another “welfare generation.” 


Now ts the Time for Action 


This year must be the year in which we raze the ramshackle welfare 
system, patched up so many times in the past but still basically unchanged 
since it was first enacted as emergency legislation in the mid-1930s. In 
its place, we must build a new system, taking a new direction. We must 
create an environment that will draw forth and support—rather than 


smother—the innate ambitions and personal obligations of all needy 
Americans. 
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Last December, the Congress did pass transitional legislation which 
took parts of my welfare reform package—certain of the workfare pro- 
visions for job training and work requirements for all employable welfare 
recipients—and applied them to the present system of welfare. These 
actions will become effective later this year. 

Acceptance of those workfare provisions by the Congress was a step 
in the right direction, as I said when I signed the measure. But it is still 
part of the patchwork approach. Now something far better than a patch- 
work approach is required if the needy are to receive rational assistance, 
if waste and inefficiency are to be abolished, and if America’s work 
incentive-job reward system is to be placed within reach of every citizen. 

We shoulc never forget that it is precisely this system that has enabled 
us to develop the highest standard of living—with the most widely shared 
advantages—in the history of the world. We should continue to rely on it 
as we drive to close the final gaps between economic promise and 
economic reality. 

On June 22 of last year the House of Representatives, for the second 
time, passed by a wide majority omnibus legislation which would imple- 
ment my overall welfare reform. This legislation is now being closely 
scrutinized by the Senate Finance Committee, whose able Chairman, 
Senator Long, has assured me that the committee will report H.R. 1 to the 
Senate floor as soon as possible. H.R. 1 continues to have my full support, 
and I hope that it will be enacted into law this year in the basic form 
approved by the House of Representatives. 

We need reform this year so that, instead of pouring billions more 
into a system universally recognized as a failure, we can make a new start. 

We must not forget that H.R. 1 contains basic reforms in social 
security and medical benefits, as well as welfare reform. 

These benefits, by themselves, are pathbreaking in scope and 
impact—including a further 5 percent benefit increase in social security, 
the automatic adjustment of social security benefits in the future to make 


them inflation proof, and a host of additional reforms discussed in my » 


recent message to the Congress on older Americans. As I said in that 
message, even one more year of delay in the passage of H.R. 1 would cost 
older Americans some $51/2 billion in annual benefits. 

H.R. 1 clearly lies at the heart of economic progress of millions of 
Americans in 1972—and into the future. It is the most important single 
piece of social legislation to come before the Congress in several decades. 


I strongly urge the Congress to pass it as soon as possible this year. No 
legislation should have a higher priority. 


The Welfare Mess Worsens 


When I first presented my welfare reform proposal to the Congress 
on August 11, 1969, I declared that “America’s welfare system is a 
failure that grows worse every day.” 


Nine hundred and fifty eight days have passed since that message 
and that comment. The welfare landscape today is a greater fiscal and 
ethical wasteland than ever: 

—Injustice and inequities are widespread: There are glaring dif- 
ferences between welfare benefits paid in various parts of the country— 
they can range from $60 a month to $326 a month for a woman with 
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three children, depending on in which State she happens to live. More- 
over, too many Americans can get more money by going on welfare than 
by going to work. There is no real requirement that a recipient seek, much 
less accept, a job. 

—The basic immorality of the system still prevails: In most States 
welfare still offers a man a bounty to desert his family. 

—Incentive continues to be penalized: A man working hard for low 
wages can see neighboring families on welfare that are better off than 
his own family. 

—Millions of children suffer: They are forced to live in degrading 
and deplorable conditions because the present system precludes their 
families from any benefits. 

—Waste continues unabated: State quality control surveys indicate 
that as many as one in 20 welfare recipients may actually be ineligible for 
benefits, and that inaccurate payments are being given to as many as one 
case in every four—a potential total annual waste of more than $500 
million. 

—Administration remains a quagmire of red tape: There are 1,152 
separate State and local welfare jurisdictions, with separate eligibility 
determinations and administrative procedures—making program integ- 
rity a virtual impossibility. 

What we have in short, is a crazy quilt of injustice and contradiction 
that has developed in bits and pieces over the years with little serious 
thought of basic reform. I believe that H.R. 1 is the best and most com- 
prehensive answer yet devised to meet this challenge. 


FiscaL Crisis: WASHINGTON AND THE STATES 


The present welfare system is not only morally bankrupt—but is a 
significant factor in driving the States toward fiscal bankruptcy. 

Since I first proposed reform in 1969, the costs of maintaining the 
present system have mounted at an alarming rate. Each day of delay 
means further costs—without any offsetting benefits. For example: 

—Welfare costs have skyrocketed from $6.2 billion in 1969 to an 
estimated $9.4 billion in 1971, a 5] percent increase in just two years. 

—The overall welfare caseload has risen from 9.6 million people in 
1969 to 13.5 million today. It has been estimated that, if no changes are 
made, 17.3 million people will be on welfare in 1974, an 80 percent rise 
in just five years. 

What we have on our hands is nothing less than a social and political 
time bomb. And, in a development of concern to all of us, the patience 
and support of the American public for welfare programs has been 
slipping dangerously. Those who are truly needy are becoming scapegoats 
in the eyes of taxpayers understandably angered about waste and 
inconsistency. 

What we are seeking is an end to the need for public support for 
people who are essentially employable, but have not been able to work for 
reasons beyond their control, just will not work, or will not even make 
themselves available for work-related training—and this is what H.R. 1 
would cure. 

We also need to establish a nationally uniform system of efficient 


aid for totally needy families and the old and infirm—and H.R. 1 would 
achieve that goal, too. 
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OUTLINE OF REFORM 


My program, as embodied in H.R. 1, would place a floor beneath 
the income of all American families not able to adequately support them- 
selves. Its payments would vary, according to family size and resources, 
from a minimum of $1,600 to a maximum of $3,600. The basic benefit 
for a family of four with no other income would be $2,400. 

Employable adult members of such families would have to register 
with the Department of Labor in its Opportunities for Families Program 
for manpower services, work training and employment availability before 
any benefits were paid to such persons. Exceptions would include mothers 
of children younger than 6, and mothers whose husbands were either 
working or registered for work. 

Families without employable adult members would not be subject 
to registration requirements but would receive the same basic benefits 


under the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare’s Family 
Assistance Program. 


For the first time in our history, national wage supplements would be 
paid to the working poor on a proportionate sliding scale designed to 
spur, rather than kill, the incentive to start working and keep on earning. 

Eligible persons would be able to keep the first $720 earned during 
the year without reduction in their supplements. As job income rose 
beyond that, supplements would be reduced by two-thirds of job income 
until a cut-off point were reached and the recipient had attained a degree 
of self-sufficiency. 

A family of four thus could earn $720 and receive a benefit of 
$2,400—for a total income of $3,120. When such a family’s earnings 
reached $3,600, it still would be eligible for a supplement of $480 for a 
total income of $4,080. 

When such a family reached earnings of $4,320 it would move 
completely out of the Federal assistance program. 


Under the terms of H.R. 1, the Opportunities for Families program; 
the Family Assistance Plan and programs for the needy, aged, blind and 
disabled would be totally financed by the Federal Government—thereby 
providing much-needed financial relief for the States, which now share 
welfare costs. 


In several respects, the proposed payments to the working poor 
constitute the basic conceptual foundation of my new approach. 

These payments would encourage those who are working to keep on 
working, rather than sliding into welfare dependency. And they would 
motivate welfare recipients to start work. 

We must hit head-on the cruel fallacy that any income, no matter how 
low, is sufficient for an American family merely because that money comes 
from full-time work. 

We must establish the more humane and relevant principle that the 
total income of each American family must reach a certain minimum 
standard. 

Another foundation of my approach is the strong work require- 
ment and the provisions which would ielp implement that require- 
ment, including child care benefits, manpower services, job training and 
job locating, and a program of 200,000 transitional public service jobs. 
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Recipients, with very few exceptions, would have to register for 
training and accept jobs which were offered, or benefits would be termi- 
nated for that recipient. 

An entirely separate new Federal program would be established for 
needy aged, blind and disabled individuals and couples. While no work 
requirements would be included, of course, those who could work would 
be provided with strong incentives for doing so. 

The current State payments to such individuals and couples, varying 
widely across the Nation, would be replaced by a Federal benefit of $130 
a month for an aged, blind, or disabled individual, rising to $150 in two 
steps. For a couple in these categories, $195 a month would be provided, 
rising to $200. Such benefits now can be as low as $70 a month for an 
individual and $97 a month for a couple. 

In all, some $2 billion in new money would go directly into the hands 
of the aged, blind and disabled in the first full year. 


Tight Administration and Program Integrity 


Those who receive welfare, while they are the most visible victims, 
are not the only ones who suffer because of the myriad confusions and 
contradictions of the present welfare mess. The taxpayers are victims as 
well, for they are paying for a program that not only fails to accomplish 
its objectives, but is virtually impossible to administer. 

Welfare administration is woefully outmoded in this country, with 
its 1,152 separate State and local welfare jurisdictions. Although virtually 
all have the same basic programs—Aid to the Blind, Aid to the Disabled, 
Aid to the Aged, and Aid to Families with Dependent Children—each 
operates with its own eligibility determination and administrative 
methods. 

In the administrative area, especially, there is nearly an incompre- 
hensible variety of management philosophies, operating policies and 
methods, and personnel arrangements. Only 20 percent of these jurisdic- 
tions have automated management techniques. 

Under such conditions, it is not surprising that there are major 
management problems which exacerbate the skyrocketing costs and add 
to the growing public concern about welfare. Moreover, because of cur- 
rent open end financing arrangements, States and localities have what 
amounts to a blank check on the Federal treasury for this activity. 

Thousands of dedicated people are doing their best to operate this 
ponderous machinery. But this system has been patched and repaired too 
many times. The frustration of current State program managers has 
resulted in very substantial support among Governors and State welfare 
administrators for Federal administration of the benefit payments 
function. 

In recent months we have documented the failings of the current 
system, including the absence of cross-checks of records in adjacent areas, 
inadequate verification of income and benefits from a variety of benefit 
programs, and rapid turnover of personnel. 

While decentralized management is highly desirable in many fields 
and is indeed central to my philosophy of government, I believe that many 
of these problems in welfare administration can best be solved by using a 
national automated payments system, which would produce economies 


and considerably increase both equity of treatment and tightened 
administration. 
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Such a unified system—partially modeled on the Social Security 
system—would reduce errors and provide greater controls for fraud and 
duplicate payments. 

H.R. 1 would require each recipient to have a social security number 
for identification to prevent duplicate benefits and to facilitate the receiv- 
ing of recipient income information from such sources as the Social 
Security Administration, the Internal Revenue Service, the Veterans 
Administration, and other units. 

National administration and standards would also ensure equitable 
treatment for individuals: they would no longer be subject to conflicting 
rules in different areas, to delays caused by back-ups, and to the confusing 
tangle of red tape. 

Under such a system, States and counties would be freed to con- 
centrate on social services to recipients, making use of their closer under- 
standing of the needs of local residents. 


AN INVESTMENT IN THE FUTURE 


Because we want a better system—not just a new one—welfare 
reform will cost more in the early years and cover more needy people. 

Against the increased initial costs of my proposals in H.R. 1, how- 
ever, we must weigh the unknown future costs—both human and fiscal— 
if the present chaotic system, with its present soaring growth rates, is 
continued. The new system contained in H.R. 1 would be far less costly 
in the long run—both in terms of dollars and in terms of people. 

Historians of the future no doubt will focus on America’s 200th 
birthday—and the years leading up to that significant anniversary—as one 
important point for measuring the progress of our Republic. 

They will find, of course, that over 200 years America’s mastery of 
the industrial revolution, its bountiful economic system, its military might 


and its technological triumphs helped to make it preeminent in the family 


of nations. 


They will rightfully highlight our moon landings, our deep space 
probes, our satellite communications, our electronic innovations, and our 
extraordinary gross national product. 

Penetrating observers, however, will also ask other questions: 

What did all of this mean to the average American? 

What was the quality of the daily life and the basic spirit of all the 
American people in the 1970's? 

How, in particular, did our great Nation provide for those citizens 
who—through no fault of their own—were unable from time to time to 
provide for themselves and their families? 

I believe that the program contained in H.R. 1 will stand us in good 
stead when such historical evaluations are considered, for this is a pro- 
gram which has grown out of a fundamental concern for our least 
fortunate citizens. 

The enactment of H.R. 1 would demonstrate both our concern for 
what is responsible and our concern for what is compassionate. 

Ricuarp Nrxon 
The White House 
March 27, 1972 
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Disaster Relief Act of 1970 as amended” for “Disaster Relief Act of 1970.” Any ret- 
erence in any other order to the Disaster Relief Act of 

d f this order, be d 
Executive Order 11662. March 29, 1972 1970 shall, after the date of this order, be deemed to 


refer to the Disaster Relief Act of 1970, as amended. 


FURTHER PROVIDING FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 


RicHarp Nixon 
Disaster Reuier Act or 1970, as AMENDED 


The White House 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Disaster March 29, 1972 
Relief Act of 1970, as amended, Section 301 of title 3 of piled with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:19 p.m., 
the United States Code, and as President of the United March 29, 1972] 
States, Executive Order No. 11575 of December 31, 1970, 
is amended by substituting “Disaster Relief Act of 1970, 


NOTE: Executive Order 11662 was not issued in the form of a 
White House press release. 





EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION 


The President’s Message to the Congress. March 29, 1972 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The sand is running in the glass, and the hour is growing late, for 
enactment of a critically needed reform, one that merits the very best 
support which you as legislators for 208 million Americans, and I as their 
Chief Executive, are able to give it. 

That reform is reorganization of the executive branch of the Federal 
Government—the most comprehensive and carefully planned such reor- 
ganization since the executive was first constituted in George Washing- 
ton’s administration 183 years ago. Its purpose is to make American 
government a more effective servant to, and a more responsive instru- 
ment of, the American people. Its method is to organize departments 
around the ends which public policy seeks, rather than (as too often in 
the past) around the means employed in seeking them. 

The broad outlines of the reorganization proposals which I pre- 
sented to the Congress just over a year ago are now well known. The 
seven domestic departments which sprang into being under pressure of 
necessity one at a time since 1849 would be viewed as a single system for 
the first time, and their functions regrouped accordingly. The product 
would be four entirely new, goal-oriented departments concerned with 
our communities, our earth, our economy, and our potential! as individ- 
uals—plus a revitalized fifth department concerned with keeping 
America in food and fiber. 

A Department of Community Development, a Department of 
Natural Resources, a Department of Economic Affairs, and a Depart- 
ment of Human Resources would be created to replace the present 
Departments of Interior, Commerce, Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare and Housing and Urban Development, and Transportation. 
And the Department of Agriculture—under our plans as I ordered them 
revised last fall—would be streamlined to increase its ability to serve the 
farmer and so to serve us all. Several independent Federal agencies would 
be drawn into the consolidation process as appropriate. Further manage- 
ment reforms would be instituted within the new departments, to provide 
authority commensurate with responsibility at every level and to make 
form follow function intelligently. 
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ELectTinc BetreER GovERNMENT MACHINERY 


I do not speak lightly or loosely in characterizing this measure as 
critically needed. To say that we must prepare government to perform 
satisfactorily in the years ahead is only another way of saying that we 
must provide for its very survival. This Republic, soon to begin its third 
century, will surely grow old unless we take wise and decisive action to 
keep it young. “Adapt or die”’—the Darwinian choice is ours to make. 

Hard evidence of this danger abounds-—dismal statistics about the 
low effectiveness of Federal spending, case upon case of national problems 
stubbornly resisting national programs. “Most Americans today,” as I 
put it in announcing these executive reorganization proposals in my 1971 
State of the Union Message, and again in transmitting the detailed legis- 
lation for them, “are simply fed up with government at all levels.” 

For us here and now to make a strong beginning at making govern- 
ment work better for the ordinary citizen would hearten the Nation 
immensely ; and it would do so honestly, by getting at the real roots of the 
fed-up feeling. Yet some may question whether this political year is a 
time when public men can afford to meet public frustrations head on. 
“Mollifying gestures, yes,” they may say in effect, “but fundamental 
reform, no—at least not in 1972.” Our reply should be that this is a most 
appropriate year to move ahead with reorganization. 

For what is it, after all, that the people want and deserve from the 
public processes of any year, an election year especially? More effective 
government. One way they seek to get it is by calling the officials who 
run the government to account at the polls, as is being done in 1972. 
Another way is by regulating the Federal purse strings through their 
elected representatives in the Congress, as is also being done in 1972. Yet 
this necessary periodic scrutiny of men and money alone will not reach 
the heart of the problem. For it is axiomatic among those who know 
Washington best that, as I pointed out in my earlier message on this 
subject, “the major cause of the ineffectiveness of government is not a 
matter of men or of money (but) principally a matter of machinery.” We 
cannot, therefore, in good conscience hold out to the people the hope that 
this will be a year of change for the better, if we fail to come to grips with 
reform of government’s jerry-built mechanisms. 

Institutional structure here in Washington tends to coast along all 
too comfortably under the protection of an inertia which does not shield 
elected officials and public expenditures. These last come up for renewal 
every one, two, four, or six years; not so the structure, which endures with 
little or no burden of proof for its own worthiness to continue. Now, 
though, the structure has been weighed in the balances and found 
wanting. 

In less sweeping reorganizations than the one I am urging, of course, 
a President can institute changes through plans submitted under the 
Reorganization Act, whereby the burden of proof rests with defenders 
of the status quo. However such authority no longer extends to the 
creation, consolidation, or abolition of executive departments. In any 
event we would have felt it wise to submit so massive a reform as this one 
for regular statutory enactment, so as to permit consideration of amend- 
ments and to provide time for full hearings and review. My hope now is 
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that the Congress will honor the best spirit of democratic change by elect- 
ing now, in this election year, to modernize the executive structure and 
redeem the flagging public faith in our ability to order our national affairs 
effectively. 

An Opportunity We Must Nor Lose 


Considerations of practicality, equally with those of principle, make 
the present time the best time to move ahead on this reform. The efforts 
of the past several years have amassed significant momentum toward 
overcoming the inertia which protects obsolete institutions. My proposals 
of last March 25 have behind them the weight of two years’ exhaustive 
study and analysis by my Advisory Council om Executive Organization, 
and behind that the substantially similar recommendations of President 
Johnson’s Task Forces of 1964 and 1967 on Government Organization. 
Since I laid those proposals before the Congress, the Administration and 
the Government Operations Committees in both Houses have made 
further headway on perfecting the reform legislation. A spirit of coopera- 
tion has been established; good faith and constructive attitudes have 
been demonstrated on all sides. We must not let these gains go to waste. 

The pace of progress so far has not been disappointing, for no meas- 
ure this broad and this complex can or should be pushed through the 
Congress overnight. What would be deeply disappointing, though—to 
me, and far more importantly to millions of Americans who deserve 
better than their government ts now organized to give them—s to lose, 
in this rapidly passing Second Session of the 92nd Congress, our oppor- 
tunity to record some solid achievement by creating at the very least 
one, and hopefully two or more, of the four proposed new departments. 

The men and women who begin a new Presidential term and a 
new Congress next January should not have to start over again on 
reorganization. They will not have to, if we push ahead now with the 
realism to see what is wrong with the old structures, the vision to see 
what benefits new forms can bring, and the courage to take the long 
step from old to new. 


OBSOLETE STRUCTURE: How It Hurts 


What is wrong, and what reorganization could do to set it right, is 
best illustrated with two actual examples. We cannot remind ourselves 
often enough that this matter of government organization is no mere 
shuffling of abstract blocks and lines on a wall chart—that it has to do 
with helping real people, building real communities, husbanding real 
resources. 

The plethora of diverse and fragmented Federal activities aimed 
at assisting our communities is a glaring case in point. If there is any one 
social concept which has clearly come of age in recent years, that concept 
would certainly be the idea of balanced, comprehensively planned com- 
munity development. Yet where do we find this reflected in government 
organization? We grope toward it, as with the well-intentioned and (at 
the time) fairly progressive formation of a Department of Housing and 
Urban Development; but even that step was premised on an unrealistic, 
artificial, and harmful distinction between urban and rural communities. 
In altogether too many instances the dollars and efforts earmarked for 
communities end up producing more derangement than development. 
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This is hardly surprising when we consider that: 

—A city or town may now seek Federal grants or loans for sewer or 
sewage treatment facilities from three departments and one inde- 
pendent agency, each with different criteria, different procedures, 
and a separate bureaucracy. 

—Responsibilities for housing assistance are also entrusted to differ- 
ent offices in some of the same departments, and to several other 
entities as well. 

—Highway and mass transit programs have been isolated in a 
separate department with only partial consideration for what 
such programs do to our communities, large and small, forcing 
us to learn the hard way that highways and mass transit must be 
developed integrally with land use decisions, housing plans, and 
provisions for other essential community facilities. 

Efforts have been made to clarify agency roles on the basis of 
urban/rural, type of facility, type of applicant, etcetera—but the real 
need is for unified authority, not artificial jurisdictional clarifications. 
In sum, it has become painfully clear that effective integration of all 
Federal activities relating to community development can be achieved 
only under a vigorous new Department of Community Development 
created expressly for that purpose. 

The conservation and development of our rivers offers another 
pointed example. This important trust, where stakes are high and mis- 
takes irretrievable, has at present so many guardians in Washington that 
in the crunch it sometimes seems to have none at all. The Department of 
the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, and the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, together with several independent agencies, are all em- 
powered to plan river basin development, to build dams and impound 
water, and to control water use. Elaborate interagency coordination 
efforts and all good intentions have not prevented waste and error from 


thriving under this crippling fragmentation of responsibility. Such costly . 


fiascos as the reservoir built by the Bureau of Reclamation for drinking 
water supply but severely polluted and depleted by conflicting Soil Con- 
servation Service projects upstream have been repeated too frequently. 
The answer? A unified Department of Natural Resources, where com- 
prehensive authority to develop and manage water resources would be 
concentrated under a single departmental secretary. 

Additional examples of dispersed responsibility could be cited in 
such areas as consumer protection, manpower and job training programs, 
and economic development activities. In each case, obsolete depart- 
mental structures have made it difficult to move forward effectively. 

Even the newest of our domestic departments, like Housing and 
Urban Development and Transportation, now see the challenges of 
the seventies and beyond outrunning their own relatively narrow man- 
dates. Departmental missions long circumscribed by law or historical 
development are suddenly outgrown; departmental preoccupations with 
limited constituencies no longer serve the public interest as reliably as 
before. Too often the ability of one department to achieve an important 
goal proves dependent upon the authority and resources of other depart- 
ments, departments which inevitably attach only secondary importance 
to that goal. The new Federal commitments undertaken year by year are 
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increasingly difficult to locate in any one department—usually several 
can claim partial jurisdiction, but none can show full ability to follow 
through and get the job done. 


DECENTRALIZATION AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


The solution to this rapidly worsening snarl of problems is regroup- 
ing of related programs by major purpose in a smaller number of execu- 
tive departments. Besides opening the way for sharp improvements in 
government performance, such a consolidation would make the executive 
branch more sensitive to national needs and more responsive to the will 
of the people, in two ways. 

First, it would decentraltze decision- making. Far too many matters 
must now be handled above the department level by the Executive Office 
of the President or within the White House itself—not because of the 
inherent importance of those matters, but because no single department 
or agency head has broad enough authority to make and enforce decisions 
on them. But the four new Secretaries created by my reorganization 
proposal would have such breadth of authority. Their resultant ability 
to conduct domestic policy on the President’s behalf should speed, stream- 
line, and strengthen the whole process significantly. 

Comparable decentralization could also be achieved within each 
department. At present, too many questions can be decided only in 
Washington, because of the multiplicity of field organizations and the 
limited authority of their regional directors. By enlarging the scope of 
responsibility of the departmental Secretaries and by giving them the 
tools they need, we could facilitate broad delegation of authority to 
appropriate field officials. And this in turn means that citizens across 
the country would receive faster and better service from their Federal 
Government. 

Secondly, the new alignment of domestic departments would en- 
hance the accountability of Federal officials to the people. It is easy to 
see how the new Secretaries, each with his or her own broad area of 
responsibility to discharge, would be useful to the President and the Con- 
gress in monitoring compliance with direction and accomplishment of 
objectives. Once scattered responsibility was concentrated, today’s fre- 
quently used and often quite accurate excuse, “It was the other fellow’s 
fault,” would no longer apply. 

More importantly, though, whatever slack and tangle can be taken 
out of the lines of control within the Federal establishment will then 
result in a tightening of those same lines between elected Federal officials 
and a democratic electorate. Notwithstanding the famous sign on Presi- 
dent Truman’s desk—“The buck stops here”—there will be no stopping 
of the buck, no ultimate clarification of blame and credit, and no assur- 
ance that voters will get what they contracted for in electing Presidents, 
Senators, and Congressmen, until the present convoluted and compart- 
mentalized Washington bureaucracy can be formed anew and har- 
nessed more directly to the people’s purposes. 


CooPERATING FOR REFORM 


Where, then, does the reform effort stand today? I am pleased to 
note that the Congress, acting through its Committees on Government 
Operations, has held extensive hearings on my proposals; that testimony, 
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most of it favorable, has been taken from a broad, bipartisan array of 
expert witnesses; and that committee work on the House side is nearly 
complete on the bill to establish a Department of Community 
Development. 

For our part, we in the Administration have continued working to 
perfect the legislation and the management concepts set forth in my 
message of March 25, 1971. The Office of Management and Budget has 
taken the lead in working with Members of the Congress, adopting a 
flexible and forthcoming approach which has led to refinements in our 
legislation: one to clarify responsibility for highway safety, another to 
remove doubts concerning the reform’s impact on the Appalachian 
Regional Commission and the Title V regional planning and develop- 
ment commissions, another to guarantee Community Development par- 
ticipation in airport access and siting decisions, and several more. They 
have also clarified that the reorganization need not entail any shift in 
congressional committee jurisdiction. 

I am confident that this refinement and clarification process has 
improved our bills. J pledge the fullest continuing cooperation of my 
Administration in seeing that the Congress has what it needs to move 
forward. 


CoMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND NATURAL RESOURCES: 
ACHIEVABLE GOALS FoR 1972 


There is still much work to do. For all the excellent hearings con- 
ducted to date, action has yet to be completed on any of the depart- 
mental bills which were sent to the Congress 370 days ago. Yet their 
passage by this Congress is still possible—especially for the Depart- 
ments of Community Development and Natural Resources. 

I would call special attention to H.R. 6962, the legislation for a 
Department of Community Development, which has now undergone 
15 days of hearings in the House Government Operations Committee. 
Prompt, favorable action on this bill would represent a much-needed 
victory for common sense and the public good. Its defeat or emasculation 
would serve no interest except entrenched privilege and private advan- 
tage, and would cruelly disserve the interest of literally thousands of 
urban and rural communities with millions of people who are tired of 
waiting for Washington to get itself together and help them. 

I urge all those concerned with the cause of executive reorganiza- 
tion to redouble their efforts to bring H.R. 6962 to my desk for signature 
during 1972—and, further, to press ahead on enactment of H.R. 6959, 
the Department of Natural Resources bill, and of legislation for the 
other two new departments which we need to govern effectively in the 
seventies. 


OrGANIZING To MEET THE CHALLENGES OF PEACE 


Twenty-five years ago, when the United States was realizing that 
World War II had marked not the end, but only the beginning, of its 
leadership responsibilities in the world, a reorganization of the executive 
machinery in the defense area was undertaken. That reform, which 
created the Department of Defense, marks the only major streamlining 
of the Cabinet and the only departmental consolidation in our history. 
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The new structure thus established has served America and the free A 
world well in the challenging period since. as @ 
Now the time has come to take a similar bold and visionary step on boa 
the domestic side of national affairs. The 1960s, troubled, eventful, and mer 
full of progress as they were, were only the prelude to a period of still ~ 
faster change in American life. The peace which we find increasing disy 
reason to hope will prevail during the coming generation is already per- 
mitting us to turn somewhat from the formerly absorbing necessity to Th 
“provide for the common defence,” the necessity which motivated the ) 
last major executive branch reorganization. [File 
Other great purposes now move to the foreground: “to form a more 
perfect Union, establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, . per 
promote the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to our- 
selves and our Posterity.” To serve these purposes, let us act decisively 9 


once again, and forge new institutions to serve a new America. 


The White House 
March 29, 1972 


RicHarp Nixon 





Federal National Mortgage Association 


Announcement of Reappointment of Five Members of 
the Board of Directors. March 30, 1972 


The President today announced the reappointment of 
five persons as members of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association for terms ending 
on the date of the annual meeting of the stockholders in 
1973. They are: 

Paut A. Votcxer, Under Secretary of the Treasury for Monetary 


Affairs. 


EuceneE A. GuLLepcE, Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

Cuarues P. Lanpt, of Raleigh, N.C., chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer, Cameron-Brown Company; past presi- 
dent of Raleigh and North Carolina Associations of Realtors. 

Louis R. Barsa, of Short Hills, N.J., president of Bacon Associates 
and past president of the National Association of Home Builders. 

Juan H. Zimmerman, of Fentress, Tex., president, Lumberman’s 
Investment Corporation. 


The Board of Directors of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association is composed of 15 members, five ap- 
pointed by the President and 10 elected by the common 
stockholders. They serve 1-year terms expiring on the date 
of the annual stockholders meeting. 

Public Law 90-448 of August 1, 1968, transferred the 
Federal National Mortgage Association from Government 
to private control effective May, 1970. Under this law, 
one of the appointive seats on the Board must go to a 
representative of the mortgage lending industry, one to 
a representative of the real estate industry, and one to a 
representative of the home building industry. 





Railway Labor-Management Dispute 


Executive Order 11663. March 31, 1972 


CREATING AN EMERGENCY Boarp To INVESTIGATE Dts- 
PUTES BETWEEN THE CARRIERS REPRESENTED BY 
THE NATIONAL Rartway LasBor CONFERENCE AND 
CERTAIN OF THEIR EMPLOYEES 


WHEREAS, disputes exist between the carriers repre- 
sented by the National Railway Labor Conference desig- 
nated in lists attached hereto and made a part hereof, 
and certain of their employees represented by the Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association, a labor or- 
ganization; and 

WuerEAs, these disputes have not heretofore been 
adjusted under the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, 
as amended; and 

WHEREAS, these disputes, in the judgment of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, threaten substantially to inter- 
rupt interstate commerce to a degree such as to deprive 
sections of the country of essential transportation service: 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, as amended 
(45 U.S.C. 160), I hereby create a board, of three mem- 
bers, to be appointed by me, to investigate these disputes. 
No member of the board shall be pecuniarily or other- 
wise interested in any organization of railroad employees 
or any carrier. 

The Board shall report its finding to the President with 
respect to these disputes within thirty days from the date 
of this order. 
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As provided by section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, 
as amended, from this date and for thirty days after the 
board has made its report to the President, no change, 
except by agreement, shall be made by the carriers rep- 
resented by the National Railway Labor Conference, or 
by their employees, in the conditions out of which the 
disputes arose. 

Ricuarp Nrxon. 
The White House 
March 31, 1972 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:47 a.m., 
March 31, 1972] 


NoTE: The lists attached to and made a part of the Executive order 
are published in the Federal Register of Saturday, April 1, 1972. 

The White House announced that the President had appointed 
Charles M. Rehmus, Chairman, Alexander B. Porter, and Clare B. 
McDermott as members of the Emergency Board. 


Railway Labor-Management Dispute 
Executive Order 11664. March 31,1972 


CREATING AN EMERGENCY Boarp To INVESTIGATE A 
DisPpuTE BETWEEN THE PENN CENTRAL TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMPANY AND CERTAIN OF ITS EMPLOYEES 


WHEREAS, a dispute exists between the Penn Central 
Transportation Company and certain of its employees 
represented by the United Transportation Union, a labor 
organization ; and 

Wuereas, this dispute has not heretofore been ad- 
justed under the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended; and 

Wuereas, this dispute, in the judgment of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, threatens substantially to inter- 
rupt interstate commerce to a degree such as to deprive 
a section of the country of essential transportation service: 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested 
in me by Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended (45 U.S.C. 160), I hereby create a Board of 
three members, to be appointed by me, to investigate 
this dispute. No member of the Board shall be pecuniarily 
or otherwise interested in any organization of railroad 
employees or any carrier. 

The Board shall report its findings to the President 
with respect to the dispute within thirty days from the 
date of this order. 

As provided by Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, 
as amended, from this date and for thirty days after the 
Board has made its report to the President, no change, 
except by agreement, shall be made by the Penn Central 
Transportation Company, or by its employees, in the 
conditions out of which the dispute arose. 


RicHarp NrIxon 
The White House 
March 31, 1972 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:47 a.m., 
March 31, 1972] 

NOTE: The White House announced that the President had ap- 

pointed Francis A. O'Neill, Jr., Chairman, Frank J. Dugan, and 

James J. Sherman as members of the Emergency Board. 
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National Commission on Fire 


Prevention and Control 


Statement by the President Upon Receiving the 
Commission’s First Report. March 31, 1972 


Nine months ago a National Commission on Fire 
Prevention and Control began a 2-year study of ways 
to reduce the number of disasters caused by fire. Today 
I am pleased to have received the initial findings of this 
study from Chairman Richard Bland and other mem- 
bers of the Commission. 

The Commission has impressed upon me once again 
how much we pay for fires through loss of life, needless 
pain and injury, and damage to property. 

The sacrifice of human life is perhaps most startling, 
for we continue to suffer more deaths and injuries from 
fire than we did from polio even in its worst years. 
During 1971, over 12,000 Americans were killed in fires 
and more than 330,000 were crippled or injured. The 
2.5 million fires of that year also caused nearly $3 bil- 
lion in property damage. 

Our main line of defense is now made up of more than 
1 million firemen. To my great sorrow, firefighting ranks 
as one of the most hazardous occupations in America. 
Some 210 firemen were killed in fires last year. We are 
indeed grateful for the splendid and heroic efforts of 
these men, but their valor should no longer be a substi- 
tute for finding effective ways to prevent fires and to 
protect firemen in the hazardous environment in which 
they must work. 


In its preliminary report, the Commission has made it 
clear that in addition to controlling fires, we must place 
far greater emphasis on prevention. Many local fire de- 
partments, for instance, are experiencing success in this 
endeavor by making periodic inspections of buildings, 
wring, heating, and cooking equipment. 


During the next several months, the Commission will 
hold regional hearings across the country, visiting Dallas, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, and Washington, 
D.C. I am hopeful that these hearings will be a subject 
of serious concern in each community, for the Com- 
mission has made an excellent start and I am sure it 
can help us to identify new and more effective ways to 
reduce the terrible costs of fires. 


NoTE: Members of the Commission, headed by Chairman Richard 
E. Bland, met with the President at the White House to present and 
discuss the 10-page progress report. 








Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


March 27 


The President today announced the reappointment of 
Sylvester K. Stevens, of Camp Hill, Pa., and the appoint- 
ment of Eleanor Freeborn Bennett, of San Antonio, Tex., 
as members of the Advisory Council on Historic Preserva- 
tion for terms expiring February 28, 1977. The President 
is also redesignating Mr. Stevens as Chairman of the 
Council. 

The President has designated Rocco Siciliano to be 
the remaining business member of the Pay Board. 

Ambassadors Dusan Spacil of Czechoslovakia, Angel 
Sagaz of Spain, and Zuhayr Mahmud al-Mulfti of Jordan 
presented their credentials to the President in ceremonies 
in the East Room at the White House. 

Members of the Advertising Council were greeted by 
the President and Mrs. Nixon at a reception in the East 
Room at the White House. 


March 28 


King Hussein I of Jordan met with the President at 
the White House. In the evening, His Majesty attended a 
dinner hosted by the President at the White House. 

The President today transmitted to the Senate for 
advice and consent to ratification the Treaty on the 
Swan Islands between the United States and Honduras. 
The Treaty provides for the recognition by the United 

States of the sovereignty of Honduras over the Swan 
' Islands. The two Governments also agree to establish a 
cooperative meteorological program on the islands. 

Kevin Heald, 1972 Poster Child of the National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children, met the President at 
the White House. Kevin is 6 years old and lives in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He was accompanied by Calvin 
Hill, fullback of the Dallas Cowboys football team and 
the Association’s National Sports Chairman. 


March 29 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Leon W. Hill, of Amarillo, Tex., as the United States 
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Commissioner on the Canadian River Commission. In 
this capacity he will serve as Chairman of the Com- 
mission. 

The White House announced that Dr. Henry A, 
Kissinger, Assistant to the President for National Secu- 
rity Affairs, has accepted the invitation of Yoshizane 
Iwasa, Chairman of the Japanese-U.S. Economic Coun- 
cil, to visit Japan in an unofficial capacity for the purpose 
of exchanging views with Mr. Iwasa and other Japa- 
nese leaders. During the April 15-18 visit, Dr. Kissinger 
also plans to meet with Prime Minister Eisaku Sato and 
Foreign Minister Takeo Fukuda. 


March 30 


The President today accepted the resignation of George 
Frank Mansur, Jr., as Deputy Director of the Office of 
Telecommunications Policy, effective April 1, 1972. 

The President today accepted with regret the resig- 
nation of Oliver L. Troxel, Jr., as United States Am- 
bassador to Zambia, effective on a date to be determined. 

The President today accepted the resignation of 
Luther I. Replogle as United States Ambassador to Ice- 
land, effective on a date to be determined. 

Ann Landers, National Education Crusade Chairman 
of the American Cancer Society, and Mike Finamore, a 
20-year-old leukemia victim from Glen Ridge, N.J., called 
on the President to launch the 1972 Cancer Crusade. The 
President presented Mr. Finamore with the Society’s 
annual Courage Award. 

Frank E. Fitzsimmons, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, met with the President at the 
White House. 


March 31 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Governor Richard F. Kneip of South Dakota and Mayor 
Harry G. Haskell, Jr., of Wilmington, Del., as members 
of the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

The President today announced the reappointment of 
Edward L. Morgan, Deputy Assistant to the President 
for Domestic Affairs, and Richard C. Van Dusen, Under 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development, as mem- 
bers of the Council of the Administrative Conference of 
the United States. 

The President today announced the resignation of 
Robert R. Spitzer of Burlington, Wis., as a member of the 
Advisory Board of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
effective April 3, 1972. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include pro- 
motions of members of the Uniformed Serv- 
ices, nominations to the Service Academies, 
or nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted March 28, 1972 


Dr. JEROME H. Jarre, of Virginia, to be Di- 
rector of the Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention. (New Position) 

Pau. Louis PERITO, of Massachusetts, to be 
Deputy Director of the Special Action Of- 
fice for Drug Abuse Prevention. (New 
Position) 

RosBert L. McCauGuHey, of South Dakota, to 
be Federal Cochairman of the Upper Mis- 
souri River Regional Commission. (New 
Position) 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the. White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released March 27, 1972 


Fact sheet: on the welfare reform message 
News briefing: on the welfare reform mes- 
sage—by James D. Hodgson, Secretary, De- 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


partment of Labor; Elliot L. Richardson, 
Secretary, and John G. Veneman, Under 
Secretary, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare 


Released March 28, 1972 


News briefing: on the Republican Congres- 
sional leadership meeting with the Presi- 
dent—by Senator Hugh Scott and Repre- 
sentative Gerald R. Ford 


Released March 29, 1972 


Fact sheet: on the executive reorganization 
message 

News briefing: on the executive reorganiza- 
tion message—by George P. Shultz. Direc- 
tor, and Frank C. Carlucci, Associate 
Director, Office of Management and Budget 


Released March 31. 1972 


News briefing: on the report to the President 
of the National Commission on Fire Pre- 
vention and Control—by Richard E. Bland, 
Chairman. and W. Howard McClennan, 
Vice Chairman, National Commission on 
Fire Prevention and Control. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved March 24, 1972 


@, Qiawcticccuasesnenens Private Law 92-82 
An Act for the relief of David J. Crumb. 

Re Public Law 92-263 
An Act to authorize the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia to enter into con- 
tracts for the payment of the District’s 
equitable portions of the costs of reservoirs 
on the Potomac River and its tributaries. 
and for other purposes. 


Approved March 30, 1972 


TE SA ai dctkaasnn Public Law 92-265 
An Act to extend the life of the Indian 
Claims Commission, and for other pur- 


poses. 

6 Ti inccacnscdétmnmaine Public Law 92-264 
An Act to amend the United States Infor- 
mation and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948 to provide assistance to Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty. 

Ds Ci veeicacininctsinikadeianes Public Law 92-267 
An Act to amend the Uniform Time Act to 
allow an option in the adoption of ad- 
vanced time in certain cases. 

ee ee Public Law 92-266 
An Act to provide for the striking of med- 
als in commemoration of the First United 
States International Transportation Ex- 
position. 








Cumulative Index to Prior Issues 


First Quarter 


Note: The final index to documents appearing in Issues 
Nos. 1-13 of this volume is being printed separately and 
distributed with this issue. 


The second quarter index will begin with next week’s 
issue, and will be printed at the back of the issue as has 
been customary. 




















